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directly, and indirectly encourage that of paint- 
ing, by recording the immortality of those 
who deserve it. We do the same to sculpture 
in bronze, by producing statuettes. There is 
no lottery in this. It would, however, be a waste 
of the funds of the association to give a medal 
or a statuette to every member. The art is 
encouraged more, much more, by making the 
die or the mould, and striking a few hundreds, 
than it would by striking thousands. It is 
therefore our duty to produce but few copies, 
as we have always done. And, the great art 
of painting, how shall we directly encourage 
that ■? We must buy the paintings. There is 
no other way practicable. The artist must live 
by his art. It would be of no use to give him 
money if his paintings were to lie hid. So then, 
with what funds are left, after all our other pur- 
poses are answered, we purchase paintings in 
such manner, at such price, with such selection, 
and such criticism, as, under all the circum- 
stances, will in our opinion, best promote Ameri- 
can painting. There is no lottery in that. The 
Institution has thus a few hundred medals of 
equal value, a few dozen statuettes of equal 
value, and a few hundred paintings of greatly un- 
. equal value, no one of any of which is divisible, 
and they are the property of 16,000 persons. 
Shall these works of art be hidden from all eyes 
in vaults and store-rooms 1 They can perform 
their mission of good, only by being looked at. 
studied, criticised, admired ; and so we exhibit 
them to all alike, for weeks, and months, freely. 
There is no lottery in that. But all cannot see 
them — thousands are at great distances — the en- 
couragement of this art ought not to be confined 
to New- York — and when these works must give 
place to new productions and purchases, how can 
they be justly and impartially scattered through 
the country, and made the separate property of 
individual members, and so long as they endure 
be daily ministers of taste, of instruction, and of 
pleasure to families and neighborhoods 1 They 
must draw lots for them, there is no other mode 
practicable ; and there is no lottery in this. It is 
a partition, a mere division among the owners of 
what cannot otherwise be enjoyed either jointly 
or separately. 

Lotteries are forbidden by law and morals, 
but no rule of law, morals, or religion, prohi- 
bits or discountenances drawing lots for the 
necessary and useful purpose of a just parti- 
tion. The laws of New-York are very stringent 
against lotteries, and have been so for many 
years, but so confident were the founders of 
the Art-Union that there would be no legal 
objection to a division by lot — and there were 
eminent lawyers among them — that, without 
hesitation, they adopted that mode, incorporat- 
ed it distinctly into their constitution, published 
it in every mode, solicited subscriptions, and 
publicly performed all their operations from the 
autumn of 1838 to the winter of 1840, when 
they as confidently applied for legislative sanc- 
tion, and, with that constitution in actual opera- 
tion, were incorporated with ample powers to 
continue to exercise the same functions and to 
form such constitution as might be desirable. 
The constitution was then amended and readopt- 
ed, with the provision that " the works of art pur- 
chased during the year shall become by lot, publicly 
determined, the property of individual members;" 
and the institution continued its operations in 
the most public manner till 1844, when the char- 



ter was again brought before the Legislature, 
and was amended by giving it its present na- 
tional name, and enacting that " the distribution 
" of works of art belonging to the association, 
" provided for in the constitution, shall take 
"place on the Friday before Christmas;" thus 
most distinctly ratifying and sanctioning the 
distribution. And again, in 1847, an important 
amendment was made to the charter by the Le- 
gislature of that year. Thus three several Legis- 
latures, at intervals of three or four years, have 
legalized our proceedings and distributions — 
distributions taking place annually, in the most 
public manner, in the presence and under the 
care of the public authorities, and heads of 
police of the cities of New- York and Brook- 
lyn. How idle it is to say that thus created, 
fortified, and protected by law, we violate the 
prior law which provides that no person unau- 
thorized by law shall draw any lottery, game, or 
device of chance, by whatever name it may be 
called, for the purpose of exposing.setting to sale, 
or disposing of any houses, lands, tenements, or 
real estate, or any money, goods, or things in ac- 
tion. And those who suppose that the drawing 
lots is either the purpose, or the attraction of the 
institution, would soon find, if it were nothing 
but a lottery of paintings, that instead of 16,000 
members, there would not now be, and never 
would have been, 1600 members. The quiet at- 
tractions of art are of another kind. It is they 
that bind together our great multitude. Taste is 
the angel that drives the money-changers from 
the temple of the mind, and petty gambling 
comes soonest under its whip of small cords. It 
has often interested us, in looking over our list of 
associates, to see the numbers of that gentler sex 
whose purer tastes and gentler influences make 
so much of the beauty of life — the number of 
the sacred ministers of religion, and of the edu- 
cated classes generally, that honor our lists — and 
to see, by the language, the look, the demeanor, 
that polish of the soul that shines out to the 
surface, in the humble as well as the high, of 
those with whom our thronged galleries.our cor- 
respondence, and our business brings us in con- 
tact — and to us it seems impossible that our in- 
stitution can have an immoral effect. We would 
as soon think the administration of justice im- 
moral because jurors are drawn by lot, or that 
government should be exploded because sena- 
tors and judges, and other public officers, are 
necessarily assigned their periods of office by 
drawing lots. 

We have said more than we desired to say on 
these subjects, but the occasion of communicat- 
ing with all our members seemed, under thecir- 
cumstances, to call for a full historical view of 
our proceedings, that our true position might 
be known to our friends. 



THE OPENING OF THE GALLERY 
The Gallery of the Art-Union, is to be 
opened to the Public about the 20th of the 
present month. 

Visitors will be struck with the fine group 
in marble, The Minstrel's Curse, which is the 
most conspicuous object in the centre of the 
larger hall. 

The Committee are indebted, for the ex- 
hibition of this work, to the courtesy of 
its author, Mr. Charles Muller. We re- 
publish a few lines from the description we 
gave of it in the last October number of the 



Bulletin. The story is as follows : two min- 
strels, one a grey-headed man, and the other 
a boy with golden ringlets, have played be- 
fore a king celebrated for his cruel and blood- 
thirsty disposition. Their song touches the 
hearts of all who hear it, excepting the king. 
The courtiers forget their frivolity, the sol- 
diers their blasphemy, and the queen throws 
down as a mark of her approbation, the rose she 
wears in her bosom. The king thereupon starts 
up in jealous rage, and drawing his sword pierces 
the younger minstrel's heart. His companion 
bears him forth from the presence of the bru- 
tal monarch, and pausing at the gateway, dashes 
his harp against a marble column, while he 
utters a curse upon the castle and the murderer. 
The artist lias represented this malediction. 
The old man is standing with his head thrown 
back, his right arm extended above him, and 
his countenance convulsed with wrath, while 
with his left hand, he grasps the arm of the 
boy, who sinks dying at his feet. The figure of 
this youth is full of pleasing forms, and dis- 
plays in a very touching manner the languor of 
approaching death. This is suggested not 
only by the drooping head and relaxed limbs, 
but also, with great truth to nature, by the 
rose from which the fingers of the right 
hand have released their grasp, signifying that 
he to whom it had been given, is now uncon- 
scious of all earthly honors. In the distribu- 
tion of rewards by the French Government 
to the artists in 1849, a medal of the second 
rank was given to Mr. Muller for this group. 
He is a German, but has been residing in Paris 
as the pupil of the celebrated David d'Angers. 

By the politeness of Christopher Wolfe, 
Esq., the Committee are enabled to exhibit a 
collection of copies of several distinguished 
Italian pictures. We may here suggest that 
our citizens would render a very acceptable 
service to the cause of Art, by depositing in 
the Gallery for a few weeks in the spring and 
summer, before the purchases of the Associa- 
tion have become numerous, any works of 
value they may possess, either by foreign 
or native artists. Experience has shown, that 
pictures may be hung here with perfect safety, 
notwithstanding the crowds that visit the rooms, 
and great pleasure and benefit may be afforded 
both to amateurs and artists, by thus giving to 
them the privilege of inspecting choice work, 
which would otherwise be nearly inaccessible. 

We desire to direct the attention of visitors 
to the Children in the Wood, by Peel, the fine 
circular landscape by Cropsey, a wood-cut 
of which ornaments the present number, Mrs. 
Spencer's Hamlet and Ophelia, Mr. Edmonds' 
Preparing for Christmas, Mr. Chapman's four 
pictures, and the collection of works painted 
by the members of the Academy for the benefit 
of that Institution. All these paintings, with 
many others of value, have already been pur- 
chased for distribution among the members of 
the present year. 

TO THE MEMBERS OF 1850. 
The distribution of the Engravings among 
the members of 1850, will probably be com- 
menced on the first day of May next, and 
will be made as nearly as possible in the 
order of the receipt of subscriptions. A more 
particular announcement will be given in the 
next number of the Bulletin. 



